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DEO GRATIAS 


T this late season of the liturgical year we are probably 
little minded to learn new implications of our old 
prayers. We feel content that we have made the round 
of the Church’s Mysteries and dutifully tried to bene- 
fit spiritually by doing so. Perhaps we became hard- 

ened in the view that, whenever we make the liturgy inspire our 
devotion, we overshoot the mark: our advent longing was too 
sanguine, the Lenten Amen too immature and the Easter Alleluia 
too childlike — especially when we remember our year’s record of 
hard work and painful setbacks. The long pentecostal season has 
worn down our zeal and levelled our judgment to a more ‘“‘real- 
istic” and “‘prudent”’ kind of endeavor. Our return to another 
cycle resembles going in a circle on the old level rather than in a 
rising spiral. If the upward, Godward movement is not in evi- 
dence with each new season, as with each new response of the 
Mass, then we are missing the Sursum corda and grandeur of liv- 
ing in the Mystery that is Christ. 

Mediocrity does not exempt us from exploiting the rich con- 
tent of another response which is familiar to the point of pro- 
fanity. How often do we not hear people saying “thank God!” 
when they have no intention of thanking Him at all! Deo gratias 
ranks next to Amen as a commonplace, profane expression to punc- 
tuate some selfish mood or interpretation of happenings. Detached 
from the Mass and from prayerful humility, it stands attached 
to the banner of sinful levity which any pagan or Christian may 
care to wave to display his emptiness of true gratitude of spirit. 

Like Dominus vobiscum and its response, Deo gratias is a unique 
manifestation in prayer of the Holy Spirit of Pentecost. Even 
though all the responses of the Mass proceed from the same Spirit 
praying in us, yet this prayer because of its fulness and perfection 
and finality is rightly appropriated to the season after Pentecost, 
which represents the perfection of the Church’s and our life. Deo 
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gratias is the mature epitome of all other prayers in the Mass as 
well as of the Christian’s reaction to Christ's Sacrifice, so that it 
may well serve to round out the pattern of prayer-in-Christ which 
we have learned from Kyrie eletson, Amen, Alleluia and Domi- 
nus vobiscum. 

The Holy Spirit is eminently the Spirit of prayer who holds 
sway with a sure instinct over Christians at prayer and sacrifice. 
Through the Church of Christ He provides for our various needs 
as seasons, feasts and hours succeed each other. Were it not for our 
privileged participation in that rhythmic work of the Spirit, we 
could never know the life and moods and needs of the Church for 
the glory of God in our times. The result would be a spirituality 
detached from the Church’s battle in the world, an unbalanced 
subjective diet of prayer forms, and eclecticism in piety that ignores 
essential ingredients. It is true, there are people who are as un- 
predictable in their prayer-life as in their diet, but if the Church 
ministers for Christ the physician and if prayer and worship are 
prime functions of living, then we must trust the Church with 
regulating our devotion. In the Mass the Church does tell us what 
prayers are essential for normal growth in Christ. Again, it is true 
that trees with only a branch or two do exist, but how they 
can thrive is a problem of abnormal growth. And it would be ab- 
normal, according to the Church’s theology of prayer, never to 
balance longing and petition (Kyrie eletson) with thanksgiving 
(Deo gratias), or obedience to God's will (Amen) with joyous 
praise (Alleluia) . 


A SOCIAL VIRTUE 


Virtue and prayer are hand-in-hand companions. Both are God- 
ward movements of the spirit of man. A man prays with his vir- 
tues (or without them). Let us consider gratitude as an exam- 
ple. All of us admire a thoughtful person, one who never for- 
gets anyone or anything, who is awake to the fact that he is re- 
ceiving something and recognizes it appreciatively in return. Such 
a one cultivates the memory of past benefits and is sensitive to the 
influence of other people in his present life. Because he is keyed to 
the realities around him we call him socially cultured. We have 
come to regard it a matter of ordinary courtesy gratefully to ac- 
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knowledge not only favors but even the necessities of life. And 
we are receiving all the time, all of us. As a result, “thank you’’ 
passes like the small change of business from hand to hand, the 
spiritual and just return we make our neighbor for his justice and 
charity. We believe that Christianity deserves the credit for the 
prevalence of gratitude in our civil life, even where a mere “‘thanks’’ 
expresses the secularized praise of customer for dealer. In many 
Catholic countries the phrase is: ‘‘God reward you.” 


The striking thing is that God wants us to pray that way. 
Social awareness and recognition of benefits, be it from God or 
man, has been elevated to the service of pure religion. Our Lord 
Himself honored that human and rational virtue of returning 
thanks and consecrated gratitude with His highest action in life, 
anointing it with supernatural grace. God wants not only to be 
our beneficent Creator and Redeemer, but He wants us to say so 
in prayer. Prayer is the elevation of a wide-awake human spirit 
to God. Whenever that elevation and movement of the heart and 
mind offers praise and homage for God's gifts, we have prayer of 
gratitude. That is Deo gratias, the virtue of gratitude speaking to 
God. 


Since gratefulness of spirit is so essential for time and eternity, 
the God-man devoted a precious moment of His life in history to 
teach us how to carry on in Mystery. Luke 17:11-19 relates how 
one Samaritan leper came back to Christ after his cure to return 
thanks and “‘give glory to God,’’ while nine other lepers ““who 
stood afar off’’ went still farther away thinking only of them- 
selves. They exchanged their social isolation for a new isolation 
from Christ and God. Cured of their malady they returned to 
their fellow man to infect him with something worse than lep- 
rosy, namely the contagion of ingratitude. The liturgy reenacts 
that word and action of Christ in Mystery on the thirteenth Sun- 
day after Pentecost, for our upbuilding in Christ. 

Another example, more pointed for our moral living out of the 
Christlife, is that of a Pharisee at ‘‘prayer’’ in the temple. ‘‘I thank 
Thee that I am not like the rest of men... . I fast... . I pay 
tithes...’ (Lk. 18:11). Forgetful of his true relation to God 
he claimed for himself what credit and glory he could, and for 
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his lack of humility became a typical ingrate. He took the pre- 
sumptuous attitude of “‘having things coming’’ and therefore he 
prayed that way; instead of humbly subjecting himself, he fra- 
ternized with his Creator. That such fraternizing is intolerable to 
God is proved by our Lord who spoke for God when He com- 
mented that the Pharisee did not go home justified or sanctified by 
his prayer. Ingratitude on a smaller scale is the vice of ‘‘good’’ peo- 
ple, God’s eccentric little creatures, who suffer from forgetfulness 
and make others suffer from insensibility. There can be only one 
center in prayer, God or the soul, the one virtuous the other vi- 
cious. The ingrate puts God on the outer, peripheral zone and 
himself at the center. 


HEROIC GRATITUDE 


Prayer measures itself against the degree of virtue, common or 
heroic, one possesses. The common prayer of gratitude renders 
praise and homage to God for whatever unaided reason calls 
benefits. The heroic degree goes into action in the face of great 
obstacles and thanks God in the midst of adversity, labor and 
tears. Sometimes the Deo gratias is drawn from the very dregs of 
the winepress of suffering. It is another paradox of the Christian 
life that we must thank Him for the opportunities He gives us to 
do penance, to show persevering virtue in the midst of long temp- 
tations, doubts and persecutions. Patiently to resist the forces of 
evil and the spokesmen of evil finds its spiritual counterpart in the 
heroic prayer of gratitude, which also resolves any spiritual or 
psychic tension. To be poor and needy, to bear responsibilities, to 
have enemies, not to come to our rights, to ‘bow to the necessity 
of our neighbor’s shortcomings, to live in a world where there is 
no peace, to suffer the ingratitude of our best friends and their 
misunderstandings, to bear with scandals — that and many more 
physical and moral evils constitute the “many waters (which) 
cannot quench charity’’ (Canticle 8:7). Gratitude of the super- 
natural kind is undying. 

That paradox, however, makes sense in the realm of faith. Deo 
gratias is no opium. It does not mean that we must have an un- 
natural love for suffering in itself. Nor does it mean that every- 
thing is all right in the world, that we must merely teach the 
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hungry wretches of Europe to offer up their empty stomachs, that 
labor may not strike against injustice, and that virtue must hold 
its peace; it means, with Pius XI, that we must be grateful to live 
in these times because of the good we can do. Heroic gratitude like 
perfect charity invites death and martyrdom precisely because it 
spends itself for the order of justice and charity in this unfinished 
world of fallen man and demon. Faith assures us that no evil out- 
side the will can rob us of action, joy or merit. We thank God 
because all our losses and defeats become bearers of graces and 
supernatural reward. Fear, basic fear, is the lot only of those 
fearsome souls who are afraid to die. 

With heroic, supernatural gratitude we die, first of all, to our- 
selves and then rise to a distinctive joy in the Holy Spirit of per- 
fection. If we ‘‘die daily’’ we cross the threshold of narrow rea- 
son and materialistic conceptions and find liberty in the broad new 
field which we explore by the instinct of the Holy Spirit. Strange 
potion, this wineglass of Christ! It is the ‘““wine that cheers the 
heart of man”’ (Ps. 103:15) and whoever drinks of it will not 
thirst again. While worldlings are mindful only of themselves, 
they cannot quench their craving: in order to obtain gratitude they 
dispense their favors and, conversely, they give thanks to court 
new favors. Beyond that they have little use for gratitude, least of 
all for thanking God in adversity. How different that from the 
attitude of blessed Job, who thanked God in the losses he suffered, 
and of the Christian saints, who regarded their trials as blessings 
in disguise. The holy martyrs welcomed death in Christ with ex- 
ultant gratefulness and their martyrdom was the best possible 
thanksgiving after Communion. Several years ago there came to 
our attention the example of some Little Sisters of the Poor who, 
despite their lack of food, went to table as usual to say grace. No 
creature of God is so poor or so sick but is receiving countless 
daily benefits and graces. 


THE DIVINE EUCHARIST 


In considering heroic gratitude we have been anticipating and 
presupposing much of what follows. It needs no repetition here 
that our Savior in so many of His redemptive deeds set the prece- 
dent for the Church’s way of gratitude, but it does bear repeat- 
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ing that it is the Last Supper which furnishes us with authentic 
proof that gratitude entered formally into Christ’s inner sacrificial 
act on Calvary. Divine love was grateful even unto death. Having 
reaped all the hatred in the world, He went to die out of love for 
that world. 


In all the scriptural accounts of the Last Supper we read how 
He instituted the new Passover by “‘giving thanks.’’ ‘‘And having 
taken bread he gave thanks and broke and gave it to them... . ” 
(Lk. 22:19 and 1 Cor. 11:23f.); “‘and taking a cup he gave 
thanks... "’ (Matt. 26:27 and Mk. 14:23). Soon the name 
“Eucharistia’’ came to stand for “‘blessing,’’ for the prayer of con- 
secration and for the whole sacrament. The very words of Christ 
that gave us His body and blood also left us the name Eucharist 
for all time. It reveals that the rendering of thanks to His Father 
was of the very essence of His sacrificial act. Since His act on 
Calvary is essentially the same as that in the Cenacle, except for 
the outward mode, we must welcome the conclusion that thanks- 
giving to God is at the very heart of His passion and death. 


On Calvary He chose the hard and bloody way to express love 
and gratitude. In becoming a victim for men He restored man’s 
dependency on God. In the midst of racking pain, thirst, aban- 
donment and the false judgment of men He offered Himself to 
the Father in submission and homage. That ineffable act of adora- 
tion must have embodied perfect thanksgiving for all divine gifts 
to mankind. Without thanks submission is imperfect. In the 
marvelous Mystery of the incarnation, His Person wag the center 
for the admirable commercium, the wondrous exchange of giving 
and accepting. On Calvary He gave it sacrificial expression: from 
humanity below He offered atonement, homage, surrender, peti- 
tion and gratitude; from God above He accepted peace, forgive- 
ness, grace, merit and glory. His death on the Cross once and for 
all recognized God’s dominion in the natural order and His father- 
hood in the supernatural. It combines heroic virtue and heroic 
prayer for a perfect return for God's gifts, because human mem- 
ory is recalled forever to recognize the Hand that gives. 

He has left us the Memory of all this in the unbloody Sacrifice 
where His Bride continues to cherish His every word and to re- 
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capture the strengthening joy and loving gratitude of His sacrifi- 
cial death. It is the sacramental way of virtue and prayer. Here He 
is no longer alone, but the Church is with Him. In undivided 
fidelity to His command and memory, she devotes herself to thanks- 
giving in prayer ang action. She thanks the Father for faith and 
divine truth in the Deo gratias after the epistle and the last gospei 
in accordance with Matt. 11:25: “‘I praise thee, Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that thou didst hide these things from the wise 
and prudent and didst reveal them to little ones.’’ Deo gratias is 
her absorbing interest, as we know from the earliest written pages 
of the New Testament: ‘‘Therefore we too give thanks to God 
without ceasing, because when you heard and received from us 
the word of God, you welcomed it not as the word of men, but, 
as it truly is, the word of God, who works in you who have 
believed’’ (1 Thess. 2:13). Eucharistic piety means habitual 
thanking, and thanking is high, unselfish praise. The holy Eu- 
charist itself, in truth and life, is God's greatest gift to man and 
man’s adequate return to God, through Christ our Lord. 


Omitting for brevity sake the sublime gratitude we chant in the 
Gloria (Gratias agimus tibi propter magnam gloriam tuam), let 
us fix our attention, on the Church's most solemn hymn of thanks, 
the preface. The preface begins the whole eucharistic canon with 
Sursum corda and Gratias agamus Domino Deo nostro. No hu- 
man words could better express the elevation of spirit or more 
aptly introduce the action of the Church’s Eucharist. It is the most 
elevated form of prayer known in the Church, and while the 
priest chants it in the name of all, no one present in faith, and 
innocence of soul can escape the inspired rapture of Christ and 
His Church thanking God for our singular victory and union. In 
the prefaces we single out, one after another during the course of 
the year, the Mysteries of Christ and His saints, even unto the 
preface of the Requiem Mass (where we attain heroic heights of 
gratitude in the death of our dearest ones). After the preface and 
the remembrance of the Mystical Body and the communion of 
saints, we repeat in sign the Mysterium fidet. It is the sign which 
describes and contains Christ’s full action on Calvary, therefore 
also His thanksgiving. ‘‘Giving thanks to thee, he blessed. . . . 
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For this is my body. Giving thanks to thee, he blessed... . 
For this is the chalice of my blood.’’ Our gifts are transformed 
into Christ and we are in His sacrificial Presence. Here thanking is 
more than ethical words: it is action in and out of the divine 
Mystery. 


No wonder that the priest’s first thought in Communion should 
be gratitude: ““What shall I render to the Lord for all the things 
that He hath rendered to me?’’ For the same reason the faithful 
respond to /te, missa est with a full-souled Deo gratias. ‘“Thanks 
be to God for his unspeakable gift’’ (2 Cor. 9:15). On leaving 
the altar, with Deo gratias still ringing in his memory, the cele- 
brant associates himself with the three youths in the furnace of 
martyrdom who chanted another canticle of thanksgiving, the 
Benedicite. Truly, the heart of our piety is thanking God. 


THE BRIDGE OF THANKSGIVING 


Holy Communion calls for more than our words of thanks; 
it calls for a eucharistic Jife, the extension across the world and 
up to the heavenly City of all we have learned at the hand of 
mother Church. Taking our direction once more from Mary, star 
of the sea, we first receive Christ and then carry Him to the 
world. She received Him at the incarnation, then carried Him to 
Zachary and Elizabeth and to Simeon in the Temple. At each 
new meeting with Christ in the world there rose a new canticle of 
pure praise and gratitude: the Magnificat, the Benedictus and the 
Nunc dimittis, corresponding to the triple Deo gratias of Holy 
Saturday in response to Lumen Christi. 


But how can we get people to join that procession of Christ and 
thanksgiving? How can they prolong the echo of Ite, missa est and 
Deo gratias in their lives? First of all, by taking their full part 
in the Mass, and by making the Mass a truly eucharistic experi- 
ence. They must first have Christ and be minded like Christ, be- 
fore they can give Him to others. There is no substitute for par- 
ticipation in the Mass and for learning Deo gratias at its prime 
source. When Christians can say of themselves: “‘I live —I ren- 
der thanks — now no longer I, but Christ in me,’’ they are 
qualified for the ordinary and heroic degrees of gratitude. 
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Within the liturgy still, we can do something for them by 
leading them to the prayer-life of the Church in the psalms and 
divine office. Many of the psalms (e.g. Ps. 135 and the laudate 
psalms) are simply litanies of thanksgiving. In the daily round 
of canonical hours mother Church forms her children’s habits by 
responding Deo gratias after every scriptural reading (which is 
the word of God) and after Benedicamus Domino. ‘‘Be assiduous 
in prayer, being wakeful therein with thanksgiving’ (Col. 4:2). 
In the home, mother Church is at the side of the mother who 
patiently teaches the little ones to say “‘thank you’’ for even the 
necessities they receive. That is important because so many chil- 
dren are lacking in ordinary politeness, and presumption is mak- 
ing crude pagans out of many refined people. Grace at meals is a 
great educator. Meals in a Christian home ought to be a minia- 
ture copy of the eucharistic banquet, because eating can never be 
quite the same ordinary function after one has partaken of the 
holy Eucharist. The Mass must help to sacramentalize that daily 
action. It would be a self-contradictory life that in the morning 
entered into the Sacrifice and there renewed its memory of grat- 
itude only to forget to practise thanking the rest of the day. A 
habit of asceticism in works of self-denial gratefully undertaken 
is part of the honest will to lead a eucharistic life. 


In order to stay close. to the spirit of thanksgiving acquired 
from the Mass, we can think of no better means than reading the 
letters of St. Paul, master of that spiritual art. ‘‘In all things give 
thanks’ (1 Thess. 5:18). ‘““Whatever you do in word or in work, 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the 
Father through him’’ (Col. 3:17). ‘““We are bound to give thanks 
to God always for you, brethren’’ (2 Thess. 1:3). “But thanks 
be to God that you who were the slaves of sin have now . . . be- 
come the slaves of justice’’ (Rom. 6:17f.). In the epistle of the 
twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost we have the year’s final les- 
son in gratitude: “that you may walk worthy of God, in all things 
pleasing, being fruitful in every good work and increasing in the 
knowledge of God, strengthened with all might according to 
the power of His glory, in all patience and longsuffering with 
joy, giving thanks to God the Father, who hath made us worthy 
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to be partakers of the lot of the saints in light, who hath delivered 
us from the power of darkness and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of the Son of His love, in whom we have redemption 
through His blood, the remission of sins’’ (Col. 1:10-14: see 
also Rom. 14:6; 1 Tim. 4:4f.; Eph. 5:18-20). 


“Tt is truly meet and just . . . that we should at all times and 
in all places give thanks unto Thee, O holy Lord, Father al- 
mighty and everlasting God, through Christ our Lord’’ (com- 
mon preface). If believers perceive in faith the presence of Christ 
under the sacramental sign of thanksgiving, then unbelievers must 
be able to detect His presence in the moral sign of eucharistic 
Christians. Non-Catholics must be able to say, when they scru- 
tinize our gratitude: ‘“There is Christ!’’ They must see Christ's 
victory and grace and forgiveness written boldly on the living 
hearts of His grateful members. 


St. Paul wants us to combat sexy language with gratitude: ‘But 
immorality and every uncleanness or covetousness, let it not even 
be named among you as becomes saints; or obscenity or foolish 
talk or scurrility, which are out of place, but rather thanksgiving” 
(Eph. 5:3f.). The latter overcomes unhealthy curiosity and re- 
stores us to an attitude of childlike wonder in God’s world and 
in the purpose of the things He has made. If we had that simple 
eye and way of thinking, we could reverse all the hatred and en- 
vy and distrust in the world. We would welcome people the 
way God made them and invite them to our table, even as God 
invited us to His table. God has put all sorts of people next to 
us: small nations, various colors, displaced and unhoused fam- 
ilies, the mentally and morally poor, even the self-sufficient edu- 
cated class and the rich. If we were to celebrate thanksgiving in 
action, we would take them into our lives and incidentally relax 
our social tension and the breaking nerves of suffering humanity. 

The time is short. The coming of Christ is imminent, more im- 
minent than when we first prayed Kyrie eleison. The season is 
changing and unless we meet the challenge of the new time we 
shall not survive. We do well to meditate on the lights and shad- 
ows outside, on the items of the Benedicite, on how the elm and 
pine and oak survive in each new season and how the bittersweet 
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ripens when the leaves are falling, before the snow flies. Unless we 
praise God for the insight that we must die, we have not the will 
to survive. God be thanked that time is sweeping us along to 
eternity, when He will judge all things, including our response 
to Ite, missa est. This short time is packed with precious mo- 
ments, like pearl 6n pearl, each one with new value and beauty, 
until God’s chain is complete. We must work and weep and thank 
God for each precious pearl until it can be brought from the hidden 
field of this life to the revelation of the light of glory. 


So too with the feasts of the season: they are part of our ap- 
prenticeship for the unending feast of our presence in God. Each 
new feast and season brings us new knowledge that is unitive in 
love. There are new seasons and changes of vestments, but they 
only clothe the manifold richness of God's life in this world. They 
are reminders and effective means to secure our hope, because our 
initial assumption into grace (baptism) will terminate in our 
assumption into the heavenly home of the blessed Trinity, pro- 
vided we celebrate them in faith and love and gratitude. Special 
feasts of gratitude in the pentecostal season are, following the As- 
cension: the Assumption, All Saints, Dedication of the Church, 
the Holy Angels and Christ the King. In them our longing al- 
ready seems to come to rest. They are feasts of Deo gratias, for 
they put us into the arms of our heavenly Father with hearts full 
of inexpressible gratitude. 

Our Godward movement is measured by a threefold Deo gra- 
tias after the analogy of the Holy Saturday procession through 
the nave to the high altar. The first Deo gratias is for the Lumen 
Christi of baptism, our initial redemption and incorporation; the 
second is for the Holy Eucharist and is the cry of soldiers, martyrs 
and ascetics living out their missionary faith in a redeemable world: 
it is our prolonged melodic response and brings us penance, death 
and apparent defeat; the last Deo gratias is for the Lumen Christi 
glortae when we enter the Sanctuary of God's beatific vision, the 
fulfilment of present profession and prophesy. Then the Holy 
Spirit of praise will direct by His prior action our eternal sym- 
phony of Amen, Alleluia and Deo gratias. 

PASCHAL BOTZ, O.S.B. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE REVISED 
PSALTER 


VERYBODY who prays the psalms will have moments 

in which he can truly say of himself: ‘“‘My heart burned 

within me; while I was meditating, the fire kindled!’’ I 

still remember how one morning in choir, while reciting 

Psalm 107 of Matins on Saturday, a certain phrase struck 

me like a flash of lightning: “‘Exsurge, gloria mea!”’ At first it 

puzzled me, for I had just come from the university where I had 

studied modern philosophy. ““Exsurge, gloria mea!”’ This “gloria” 

could not possibly mean ‘‘glory’’ in the sense of “‘fame’’ or ‘“‘hon- 

or.”” It must be a reality within me, the best in me, the soul! 

But I had never heard any of my teachers of psychology talk that 

way about the soul. And here the Holy Ghost, playing on the 

harp of the psalms, taught me to sing of my soul: ““Exsurge, 

gloria mea!’’ What a difference between the classroom and the 

choir, between a student of philosophy and a monk, between hu- 
man thinking and divine Revelation! 


In the years that followed this first acquaintance with Ps. 107:2, 
some further opportunities occasionally presented themselves to 
study this particular verse a little more accurately, and as a result 
my admiration and love for it have constantly grown. One can, 
therefore, imagine my dismay when, upon reading the new Latin 
translation of the psalms, I discovered that ““Exsurge, gloria mea’”’ 
had been changed into “‘Evigila, anima mea.’ Immediately I sat 
down to study the merits and demerits of this change, and in do- 
ing so, the following observations and questions came to my 
mind, which I would like to submit to the judgment of more 
competent scholars. 

The whole passage in Ps. 107:2-3 reads as follows in the 
Vulgate translation: 

Paratum, cor meum, Deus, paratum cor meum: cantabo et psallam 
gloria mea. 


Exsurge, gloria mea, exsurge, psalterium ct cithara: exsurgam 
diluculo. 


In the new translation this has been changed to: 
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Firmum est cor meum, Deus, firmum cor meum: cantabo et psallam. 
Evigila, anima mea; cithara!’ Expergiscar ad auroram. 


Because Psalm 107 is merely a compilation of parts of Pss. 56 
and 59, our passage occurs again in Ps. 56:8-9, which in the 
Vulgate version reads: 


Paratum cor meum, Deus, paratum cor meum: cantabo et psalmum 


dicam. 
Exsurge, gloria mea, exsurge, psalterium et cithara: exsurgam 
diluculo. 


The new translation has: 
Firmum est cor meum, Deus, firmum cor meum: cantabo et psallam. 
Evigila, anima mea; evigilate, psalterium et cithara! Excitabo 
auroram. 

We notice immediately that the new version changes the “‘ex- 
surgam diluculo” of Ps. 107 into “‘expergiscar ad auroram’” (1 
will arise at break of day), whilst it renders the same passage 
in Ps. 56 with “‘excitabo auroram’’ (I will arouse the dawn). As 
the Hebrew text in both places is identical one of these two trans- 
lations must be wrong. The rendering “excitabo (a somno) auro- 
ram —I will awaken the dawn,”’ proposed already by Gesenius, 
has been universally adopted.* Should therefore the “‘expergiscar 
ad auroram”’ of Ps. 107 not rather be corrected, after the new 
translation has been adopted for Ps. 56:9? 

The more important question, however, is the change of ‘‘glo- 
ria’ into “‘anima.”’ The original Hebrew term which the Vulgate 
translated with “‘gloria’’ is ‘“kabod.”’ ‘‘Heaviness,’’ ‘‘manifold- 
ness,”’ or “‘richness’’ is the primitive sense of the root, with “‘im- 
portance” as a near derivative. ““Kabod”’ is the inner quality which 
gives preponderance and authority, that through which a person 
wields influence. In the application to man it is either material 
wealth or, more often, the inner weight of personality. Used of 
God, “‘kabod” is the inner power (Maechtigkeit) of God as man- 


'This is certainly a printing mistake in the edition of the Latin-English text, 
published by Benziger Brothers in 1946. The Latin text, published in 1945, 
has: ‘‘Evigila, anima mea; evigilate, psalterium et cithara: expergiscar. .. . 

*Cf. H. Herkenne, Das Buch der Psalmen (Bonn, 1936), p. 201; The Com- 
plete Bible. An American Translation (University of Chicago Press, 1944), p. 
529; The Holy Scriptures According to the Masoretic Text (Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia, 1944), p. 815. 
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ifesting itself to the outside world. The most famous description 
of God's “‘kabad’’ is found in Habacuc 3:3 (cf. Ps. 96:1-6): 


God went forth from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Pha- 
ran. His glory covered the heavens, and His praises filled the 
earth. A brilliance like light was under Him; rays of light were at 
His side; He made them the veil of His majesty. Before Him went 
the pestilence, and the plague ran at His heels. He stood firm and 
shook the earth; He looked and made the nations quake. The ever- 
lasting mountains were shattered, and the ancient hills bowed low. 


Man also has “kabod,’’ but has received it from God, ‘‘who 
crowned him with majesty and glory’’ (Ps. 8). The Greek ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, used the word ‘‘doxa’”’ 
as a translation of “‘kabod.’’ By taking the place of “kabod’’ the 
Greek ‘“‘doxa’’ underwent a complete change of meaning. Because 
“‘kabod”’ designates an objective reality, even the most important 
center of reality, ““doxa’’ lost the subjective and merely ideal or 
moral meaning it had had in classical Greek. There it meant “‘opin- 
ion’’ (in contrast to “‘‘truth’’), or “‘fame,”’ ‘‘renown.”’ One can 
really say that the word ‘“‘doxa’’ has been re-formed under the in- 
fluence of the language of revelation. Together with its Latin 
equivalent, “‘gloria,”’ it has been “‘baptized’’ in a manner simi- 
lar to the words “‘agape,”’ “‘dilectio,”’ “‘gratia’’ and others.* 


In the New Testament, ‘“‘doxa-gloria’’ is the fulfilment of the 
Old Testament “‘kabod,”’ because the ““kabod’’ of God reaches its 
final manifestation in the risen and exalted Christ. He is the 
“Lord of glory’’ (1 Cor. 2:8). As the face of Moses on his re- 
turn from the Mount reflected the transient glory of the Old Law, 
much more does the abiding glory of Christ transform the faith- 
ful from glory to glory (2 Cor. 3:7ff.), till they see the Son of 
Man coming on the clouds with great power and glory (Mark 
13:26). We see then that “‘kabod,” together with its equivalents 
“doxa’”’ and “‘gloria,’”’ is one of the key terms of Christian revela- 
tion. In classical Greek and Latin “‘doxa’’ and “‘gloria’’ did not 
convey what ““kabod’’ means, nor does the English “‘glory’’; but 
within the realm of revelation these terms have assumed the 
meaning which “‘kabod”’ has. That is the reason why they can- 





- ‘Cf. Kittel, Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Il, pp. 245f 
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not be replaced. They must be kept. And they must be kept also 
in the particular case with which we are here concerned. 

In the psalms ‘“‘kabod”’ is used with the same connotation which 
it has in the other parts of holy Scripture. The “kabod’’ of God is 
beautifully described in Ps. 96:1-6: 


The Lord reigns, let the earth rejoice! . . . Clouds and darkness are 
round about Him; righteousness and justice are the foundation of 
His throne. Fire goes before Him, and blazes around His steps. His 
lightnings illuminate the world, the earth beholds and trembles. The 
mountains melt like wax before the Lord, before the Lord of all 
the earth. The heavens proclaim His righteousness, and all the peo- 
ples see His glory. 

Peculiar to the psalms, however, is the use of “‘kabodt,’’ 1.¢., 
“my glory,’ for the highest and noblest in man, for his inmost 
heart, for that in man which sings the psalms and gives glory to 
God. It is a poetical, or better, a ‘‘spiritual’’ term, proper to the 
spiritual level of the psalms.‘ In addition to Ps. 56 and Ps. 107 
we find this term used in Ps. 29:13: “‘Thou hast turned my 
mourning into dancing; Thou hast put off my sackcloth and gird- 
ed me with gladness, so that my glory may sing praises to Thee 
and not be silent.”” Again it occurs in Ps. 15:9: “‘God is at my 
right hand, I shall not be moved. Therefore my heart is glad and 
my glory rejoices; my flesh also dwelleth in safety.”’ Finally the 
same expression is found in Ps. 7:6: ‘‘Let the enemy pursue my 
soul and overtake it, and tread my life down to the earth; yea, 
let him lay my glory in the dust.’’ In all these instances the Vul- 
gate had used “‘gloria’’ as the translation for ‘‘kabod.”’ 

The new version has “anima mea’’ in Ps. 29:13 and in Ps. 
15:9. But in Ps. 7:6 it substitutes ‘‘honor,’’ evidently because the 
term ‘‘anima’’ had been used in the same sentence, and because 
the phrase ““honorem meum in pulverem deducat — let him throw 





*Another of these ‘‘spiritual’’ or mystical terms, proper to the specific spir- 
itual level of the psalms, is the word “‘s€chidah’’ for soul. The Vulgate trans- 
lated it with ‘“‘unica mea’ (Pss. 21:21; 34:17), the new version with “‘vita 
mea.”’ The original Hebrew is a term of love, used for the only-begotten child. 
In the spiritual setting of the psalms the word is one of the strongest appeals 
to God's love and a beautiful expression of faith, because it recalls Israel's 
unique position as God’s ‘‘only-begotten’’ and points to the only-begotten Son 
in the bosom of the Father, who has become the soul and the life of the 
Church and of every Christian. 
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my honor into the dust,’’ is easily understood by any modern 
reader. There can be no question, however, that this translation 
does not convey the original meaning. The words “‘soul,’’ “‘life,”’ 
“glory” of Ps. 7:6 are all three on the same plane, without be- 
ing synonyms. They are grouped in an order of rising emphasis 
which reaches its climax in the last phrase: ‘‘yea, let him lay my 
glory into dust,’’ meaning the “‘innermost heart,’ the ‘‘Divine”’ 
in man. As soon as the word “‘glory’’ is changed here into ‘‘hon- 
or,”’ a completely new element, the “‘moral’’ element, is intro- 
duced, which destroys the original order and constitutes a cruel 
anticlimax. 


As the translation of ‘“‘kabodt”’ with ‘“‘my honor’ is wrong, so 
its rendering with “anima mea — my soul” is to say the least, un- 
satisfactory. As has been remarked by J. Pedersen (Israel, Lon- 
don-Copenhagen, 1926, p. 238), “‘kabodi’’ in the psalms is 
closer to the Hebrew meaning of “‘heart,’’ the inner substance 
of the soul as an acting power, than to “‘soul — nephesh’’; but 
it is not identical with either one of the two. If it is translated 
with “anima,” it loses its enthusiastic character and sinks down 
to a psychological level. More than that, it also loses the uni- 
versal horizon which is proper to the term “‘kabod-gloria’’ as one 
of the key terms of revelation. This becomes evident as soon as 
we realize the fact that the psalms are not only the prayers of 
some pious individuals, but of Christ Himself and of His Church. 


Thus if we interpret Ps. 56 as the prayer of Christ, the verses 
5-7 clearly refer to the passion: ‘““They laid a snare for my steps: 
they bowed down my soul: they dug a pit before me... . °’ The 
following ‘“‘Paratum cor meum, paratum cor meum — my heart is 
steadfast’ points to the very Heart of the Savior, its willingness to 
suffer, its generosity, its complete surrender and great inner calm- 
ness. It is the very soul of Christ's sacrifice. ““Exsurge, gloria mea,” 
then, is the triumphant outburst of that glory which the Son of 
God had with the Father before the world was, and which now 
is summoned to raise Christ Jesus from the dead. The words 
“Evigila, anima mea,”’ as soon as they are considered not only 
from the technical point of view of a philologically exact trans- 
lator, but taken as the living words of the rising Savior, can never 
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compete with the sublime beauty, the theological accuracy and 
depth of ‘“‘Exsurge, gloria mea!” 


Again we realize the necessity of rendering “‘kabodi’’ with 
“gloria mea’’ when we recite Ps. 56 as the prayer of the Church. 
The sufferings of Christ are continued in the Church. She is 
troubled on every side, surrounded with snares and pits. Never- 
theless she does not lose heart — “‘paratum cor meum’’ — because 
the Lord remains with her as her “‘glory,’’ the true center of her 
life. He has in the sacraments given to His Bride His life-giving 
work of redemption, His death and His resurrection, especially 
His body and His blood. Therefore, though the Church walks 
through the valley of the shadow of death, she will fear no evil, 
but cry out triumphantly: “Exsurge, gloria mea!’’ What is bap- 
tism, what is confirmation in the plenitude of the Spirit, what is 
the absolution of the penitent, the anointing of the sick and 
the dying, what else are they, but a constantly repeated ““Exsurge, 
gloria mea’? Or what does the Church do when she celebrates the 
sacramental commemoration of the death and the resurrection 
of Christ on the altar, over the tombs of martyrs, in the darkness 
of the catacombs, in the misery of the prison camps, in the desert 
or in the waste of the cities, what does she do but say: ““Exsurge, 
gloria mea’? Then, with the light of Christ’s glory rising in 
her, the Church turns to the surrounding darkness to arouse the 
dawn from sleep: ““Excitabo a somno auroram! — I awaken the 
dawn!” 


Here the new translation, at least the one which is given for 
Ps. 56:9, brings into full light an idea deeply familiar to the Old 
as well as to the New Testament: the spiritual ‘‘alertness’’ of the 
Israel of God, which conquers the dark shadows of night with the 
everburning torch of the divine praises. ‘‘I am asleep, but my heart 
is awake,”’ says the Bride in the Canticle of Canticles (5:2). In 
this same spirit do the five prudent virgins of the parable keep the 
lamp of glory burning during the night, until the Bridegroom 
comes. They imitate the Eternal Wisdom which, “‘before ever the 
earth was, before the mountains were established and the hills 
brought forth . . . was playing before God,”’ and then aroused the 
dawn of creation. One is reminded also of our Lady, immacu- 
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lately conceived, who in such a wonderful manner “‘awakened 
the dawn” when she gave birth to the Savior. In this spirit the 
Church of old kept her vigils during the nights preceding the 
big feasts, and “‘aroused the dawn’’ when, at the rising of the 
sun, she celebrated the divine Mysteries. And the heart of the 
Church is still awake in many of her monasteries, where Ma- 
tins are sung before dawn. These testify to the “‘alertness of the 
spirit,” free from that heavy weight of the flesh which caused the 
Apostles to sleep in the garden when the Day of Christ was about 
to rise. Now that the weakness of the flesh, spiritual coldness and 
indifference, have lulled so many of the disciples of Christ into 
sleep again, let us by all means keep singing: “‘Exsurge, gloria 
mea! Exsurge, psalterium et cithara! Excitabo a somno aurotam! 
— Arise, my glory! Awake, lute and lyre. I will arouse the 
dawn!” 


And finally, when we consider the individual Christian, what 
a marvelous assertion it is of the unique preciousness of the human 
soul, what a sublime confession of the dignity of a Christian, 
thrown right into the teeth of modern skepticism, materialism, 
tiredness and senility, when he prays and sings “‘Exsurge, glo- 
ria mea!”’ 

The example of Ps. 56:7-8 shows the tremendous difficulties 
with which any new version of the psalms has to contend. By 
accepting the translation of Ps. 56:8, ““Excitabo a somno au- 
roram,”’ the new Latin translation has opened many vistas and 
associations familiar to and cherished by both the Old and the 
New Testament, which had been obscured to a certain extent by 
the traditional rendering. Many other instances, more important 
even than the one touched upon here, could be cited, where the 
new version has profited from the remarkable progress in oriental 
languages and in the art of translation which has been achieved in 
recent years. There can be no doubt that the new Latin version 
of the psalms constitutes a revolution of greatest importance. 
Thousands of priests and religious and lay people will be deeply 
grateful to the Holy Father because his pastoral solicitude has en- 
abled them to draw more light and grace and comfort from their 
divine office (cf. the encyclical “In cotidianis precibus’’). Our ex- 
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ample shows, however, that certain problems remain which de- 
mand further discussion and clarification. 


The change from “‘gloria’’ to “‘anima’’ or “honor’’ is only part 
of the general attempt of the new version to transfer the spiritual 
and poetical structure of the psalms from the so-called “‘ecclesias- 
tical’’ Latin of the fourth, fifth and later centuries to the ‘“‘classi- 
cal’ Latin of the centuries immediately preceding and following 
the birth of Christ. The reason for this change is a merely prac- 
tical one: the assumption that the average priest today is better 
acquainted with classical Latin, because that is what he learned 
in school.*® Is this change really imperative, and does it serve the 
purpose? 

It is an undeniable fact that the Holy Spirit of divine revela- 
tion has formed a language quite His own, the main vehicle of 
which is Hebrew. No other language has been subject to the cre- 
ative power of the Holy Spirit with equal intensity and over an 
equally long period of time. While the ‘‘gentile’’ languages be- 
came more and more the instrument of the spirit of emancipated 
man, Hebrew remained the chosen vessel of the unique religion 
of the Word of God. There can be no doubt that the vocabulary 
of the Old Testament constitutes, as it were, a world by itself, a 
whole system of carefully chosen theological terms. Our modern 
lack of respect toward the word as the external form of a spiritu- 
al reality prevents us from even dimly suspecting the immense 
care and the profound wisdom with which the divinely inspired 
texts of the Old Testament are shaped. In this respect many a 
Christian theologian could learn a lot from the rabbis. 


When the Spirit of Pentecost broke down the narrow national 
barriers of the Old Covenant and divine Revelation entered the 
realm of Greco-Roman antiquity, the flow of new concepts and 
terms into Greek and Latin, which had already begun with the 





5Cf. A. Bea, ‘“The New Psalter: Its Origin and Spirit,"" The Catholic Bibli- 
cal Quarterly, VIII (1946), p. 20: “During their years of study our future 
priests master the Latin of the authors of the last century before Christ and the 
first two after the birth of the Savior. A Latin translation of the psalms which, 
barring certain strictly ecclesiastical expressions, would keep the vocabulary, the 
grammar and the style of the better period of the Latin language would surely 
be better understood and valued than another which has many elements of the 
vulgar and the later Latin.” 
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Septuagint, was more and more intensified, but reached its great- 
est extension and impact only in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
centuries. Never before and never since has holy Scripture exer- 
cised such a profound influence on any language. It was the Golden 
Age of the Scriptures. The great Church Fathers, men like St. 
Leo, St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, reached a position 
of unexcelled, unique authority, based principally on their ex- 
traordinary familiarity with the Scriptures. It was mainly under 
their influence that “‘ecclesiastical’’ Latin developed, which then be- 
came the common language of the Councils, of the liturgical books, 
the Missal, the Pontifical, etc., down to the great theologians of 
the Scholastic age, a St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, St. Anselm 
and all the others. The Fathers of the fourth and fifth century 
were certainly better versed in classical Latin than our best hu- 
manistic scholars, but they were not inclined, as St. Gregory puts 
it, ‘‘to constrain the words of divine revelation under the rules of 
Donatus” (Moralia in Job, Epist. missoria, c. 5). Besides, they 
were men of the people, shepherds of souls who thought it not 
Below their dignity to speak to the people in the language of the 
people. In this way ‘‘ecclesiastical Latin’’ absorbed much of the 
vulgar Latin of the day, while keeping, at the same time, closely 
to the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 


Relative to the important key words, which hold a central po- 
sition in revelation and can never be adequately rendered by any 
classical language, be it Greek or Latin or English, the Vulgate 
followed the method of rendering them consistently with the 
same Latin expression. Thus the Latin word took on the con- 
tent of the Hebrew original. This was the case, as we have seen, 
with “‘gloria,” which was transformed into an equivalent for 
“kabod.’’ Of the many other examples which might be adduced, 
we refer here only to “misericordia’’ as a substitute for “‘hesed,” 
and “‘confessio”’ and “confiteri’’ for ““hod’’ and “‘hodah.” In the 
new version some of these words have been split up into a num- 
ber of different terms according to the context: thus the old 
“‘misericordia’ has become either “‘gratia,”’ “‘benignitas,”’ “‘caritas,”’ 
or “‘misericordia.’’ Others have been eliminated altogether as not 
classical. Among these we find “‘ecclesia,’’ ‘“‘elevare,”’ “‘exaltare,”’ 
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“‘jubilare,”’ and “‘confessio”’ and “‘confitert’”’ in the sense of thank- 
ing or praising. This procedure, instead of bringing us closer to 
the Hebrew text, can easily lead us further away from it. In the 
old version the same Latin term would indicate to the reader the 
corresponding term with the content of the original Hebrew. 


This system should be kept, at least relative to basic terms 
which are peculiar to Christian revelation.’ Why should it be 
necessary to eliminate from the “‘prayerbook of the Church’’ cer- 
tain ecclesiastical terms which have long since become the com- 
mon possession of all Christians? Who has ever assisted at the 
liturgical celebration of Holy Saturday and thought of confession 
of sins, when he heard the triumphant outburst of the gradual: 
“‘CONFITEMNI DOMINO, quoniam bonus, quoniam in saeculum 
misericordia ejus’’? It is not only unnecessary, it is impossible to 
dispense with these fundamental terms. The new version uses 
“dilectio,”’ which is not classical Latin. It uses “‘gratia’’ in the 
transformation which this word has undergone in ecclesiastical 
Latin. The “‘gratia plena’’ of the angel is not classical Latin. ‘‘Full 
of grace’ is not classical English. When Luther tried to put this 
phrase into classical German, he said, “‘Holdselige,’’ which in 
English means “‘darling.’’ It was good German, but the teaching 
of the Church was lost. 


It is true that there are many Hebraisms in the holy Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, which too slavish a translation may ren- 
der completely unintelligible. Furthermore there is the delicate 
question of the Hebrew tenses, differing as they do so completely 
from those of the Greek and Latin verb. The new version cer- 
tainly has done magnificent work in clearing up obscurities which 
had arisen on account of these difficulties. In this case too, how- 
ever, one should proceed with utmost care, because even Hebra- 
isms may be closely connected with the teaching of revelation. The 
other day I heard the suggestion made that the familiar greeting 
“et cum spiritu tuo,” being a Hebraism, should be translated 
simply ‘‘the same to you” (“‘altretante,’’ in Italian!). Philolog- 





‘It is surprising that the new version, after it has altered so fundamentally 
the word structure of the psalter, should take great pains to render the Hebrew 
we (and) consistently with “‘et,’’ purposely not availing itself of the variations 
which classical Latin offers for this particle (cf. Bea, loc. cit., p. 26. 
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ically no objection can be made against it, but the theological back- 
ground would be lost. The frequent expressions like ‘““‘Deus spes 
mea,” “Deus fortitudo mea,” etc. are all Hebraisms. In the con- 
text of divine revelation, however, the Hebrew predilection for 
substantives becomes a providential vehicle for the teaching of the 
Church: the truths of hypostatical union, our union with Christ, 
the Mystical Body, and others. In Ps. 7:6 the new version by sub- 
stituting ““honor’’ for “‘glory’’ renders the sentence in better Latin 
and makes it more readily understandable by modern man, but at 
the same time the whole phrase has been transferred from the 
theological to the ethical level. This must happen necessarily, be- 
cause the classical languages lack the theological dimension until 
they are “‘baptized.’’ Why, then, should the Church give up the 
Latin which she transformed and baptized through the teaching 
of the Scriptures, of the great Fathers and Doctors and of her litur- 
gical books, and go back to a Latin which had not yet undergone 
the influence of revelation? 


The main reason for this change was a practical one: the pre- 
sumption that the average priest today is better acquainted with 
classical than with ecclesiastical Latin. Once before a similar at- 
tempt was made, when the hymns of the Roman Breviary were 
translated into classical Latin under Pope Urban VIII. The re- 
sults were disastrous, and today the change meets with universal 
regret. 


Today no such movement as that in the sixteenth century exists, 
at least not among priests. The teaching of Latin is largely con- 
fined to Catholic schools, many of which have long since begun 
to stress the teaching of ecclesiastical Latin, because they rightly 
assume that it would be more profitable for Catholic students to 
become acquainted with the language of the Missal and with 
the writings of the Fathers than to spend too much time on 
Horace and Cicero. 

And even after the new psalter has been accepted, the priest 
will still have to be familiar with ecclesiastical Latin, because the 
liturgical books of the Church, the writings of the Fathers, the 
decisions of the Councils, Scholastic theology and canon law are 
all composed in this same language. The priest, for example, for 
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whose benefit the ““Exsurge, quare obdormis Domine: exsurge et 
ne repellas in finem”’ of Ps. 43:23 has been changed by the new 
version into: ““Expergiscere, quare dormis Domine? Evigila, noli 
repellere in perpetuum!’’ will still have to know what the Vul- 
gate version means, because he meets it year after year in the in- 
troit of Sexagesima Sunday, and whoever has had an opportuni- 
ty of hearing this text sung to its Gregorian melody will ardent- 
ly wish that it remain as it is until the end of time. The priest, 
therefore, will find himself in a much more complicated situation 
than ever before, because now he has to switch, within the very 
realm of the sources of revelation, from one idiom to the other. 
No, if it should really be the case — which I doubt very much, at 
least as far as the countries outside of Western Europe are con- 
cerned —that the average priest today is more familiar with 
classical than with Church Latin, the only logical conclusion 
should be that in future, candidates for the priesthood are given 
better opportunity to study the latter. 


These remarks do not intend in any way to minimize the im- 
portance, the skill and the merits of the new Latin version of 
the psalms. We have to bear in mind, however, that this is only 
a beginning which logically leads to a new Latin translation of 
the entire holy Scripture and that the monastic orders will be 
confronted with the necessity of deciding what to do about their 
own Breviary. It seems not out of place, therefore, to draw atten- 
tion to difficulties and problems which have to be discussed care- 
fully in order that the positive results of modern exegesis’ may 
be used to the full advantage of the Church without unnecessarily 
sacrificing anything of the precious heritage we have received from 
our Fathers. May the Church in this work, too, first summon her 
glory and then arouse the dawn from sleep! 


DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 





"We notice that two of the latest English versions of the psalter translate 
*kabodi’”’ with ‘“‘my glory’’: The Holy Scriptures According to the Masoretic 
Text (The Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadelphia, 1944), pp. 
815, 856, 795, 785, 780; and The Complete Bible. An American Transla- 
tion. The Old Testament, transl. by J. M. Powis Smith (University of Chicago. 
Press, Chicago, 1944), pp. 529, 560. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
PURGATORY AND EXTREME UNCTION' 


“It is written that the soul of one who has received this rite 

(holy oils) is equally as pure as the soul of a babe that 

dies immediately after baptism” (St. Egbert of York)’* 

HE saintly Pope, Pius X dealt a shrewd blow against the 

demon of Jansenism when he issued his decrees on Fre- 

quent and Daily Communion at the commencement of 

the present century. Nevertheless, although the poison 

has been to a large extent ejected from the Mystical 

Body of Christ, there may still remain a few pockets of infection 
that need purification. 

The faithful in general no longer postpone the first Communion 
of children unduly nor do they avoid frequent Communion as 
though it were a practice suitable to saints alone, but in other re- 
spects there is still room for an increase of confidence and a higher 
idea of the fatherly providence of God. This is particularly evi- 
dent in all that concerns the sacrament of extreme unction, e.g., 
the possibility or probability of ordinary Catholics entering into 
“immediate glory’’ at the hour of death without any detention 
in purgatory. 

“Everyone admits,’’ says Father Cappello of the Gregorian 
University (1932), “that the burdens imposed by the Jansenist 
confessors on their penitents for the granting of absolution in the 
tribunal of penance were intolerable. Theologians, however, who 
were merely inclined towards Jansenism could not fail to be 
shocked at the doctrine which teaches that our loving Savior has 
prepared for us a means for taking away not only sins, but also 
the penalties for them.’” 

As a natural reaction against the Protestant sectarians who had 
denied the existence of purgatory, the post-Tridentine writers and 
preachers began to lay stress upon the necessity of purgation in 
the next world and to neglect or diminish the expiatory effects 
of extreme unction. The English catechism makes no mention of 





*Reprinted from The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, August, 1946. 
*"Migne, P.L., 89, 416. [i.e. "Migne, P.L., 89, 416.] 
"De Ext. Unct., p. 122. 
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EXTREME UNCTION 


the cancelling of reatus poenae, the punishments due to sin, nor 
does the Maynooth catechism; yet the Roman Catechism (Trent) 
states: (Unctio sacra) animam a languore et infirmitate quam 
ex peccatis con traxit et a ceteris omnibus peccati reliqutis liberat 
— Extreme unction frees the soul from the weakness and infirmi- 
ty which it contracted from sin and from all the other remains of 
sin’’ (n. 14). If the punishment due to sin is to be included in 
these reliquiae, these remains of sin, then there is nothing to hinder 
immediate entrance into glory provided the dying person co- 
operates with grace as best he may in his state of dereliction and 
weakness. ““Optime inter reliquias peccatorum numerari potest 
reatus poenae — Surely the punishments due to sin can be in- 
cluded among the remains of sin,”” says Suarez on this point." 


The ancient Jansenist tendency to underrate the efficacy of this 
sacrament apparently seeped into the minds of good Catholics. 
The common attitude toward extreme unction might be expressed 
thus: ‘“No one but the greatest saint can hope to escape the cleans- 
ing pains of purgatory. . . . I shall consider myself lucky to es- 
cape hell and to attain purgatory.” 


As a contrast to this pessimistic concentration on personal de- 
merits and to this forgetfulness of the fatherly kindness of God, 
let us quote a modern theologian: 


Extreme unction is the perfect healing of the soul with a view to 
its immediate entrance into glory. . . . Since our most loving Savior 
has instituted this sacrament primarily that the faithful may be 
preserved not only from hell, but also from purgatory, it would not 
be kind (pium) to think that it obtains its effects only in com- 
paratively rare instances. By this opinion there is attributed to our 
good Master a line of action little in accord with His loving heart.“ 


Father Cappello quotes these words and endorses them. 

Lest it be thought that these theologians by natural reaction 
are going to extremes against the quasi-Jansenists of a past gen- 
eration, just as these reacted against the Protestant sectaries who 
had denied the doctrine of purgatory, let it be said at once that, 
like Pere de la Taille in his Mysterium Fidei, they seek their jus- 





‘De Ext. Unct., Disp. 41, Venice, 1748. 
5]. Kern, S.J., De Sacer. Ext. Unct., Ratisbon, 1907, p. 190. 
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tification in the Council of Trent and their inspiration in the 
pre-Tridentine tradition. In their treatment of extreme unction 
they are laboring to counteract the eccentricities produced even in 
the hearts of the faithful by the Protestants and the Jansenists. 


The generous spirit of the pre-Tridentine Doctors writing on 
extreme unction encourages the faithful to look up to the good- 
ness of God, who by means of the infinite merits of Christ will over- 
whelm our littleness. This tradition is carried forward after Trent 
by great theologians like Suarez, who writes: ‘““Hoc sacramentum, 
si non inveniat obicem, tollit omne malum quod posset introitum 
gloriae impedire aut retardare — If there is no obstacle, this sac- 
rament removes every evil which would either impede or retard 
entrance into glory.’ A Greek theologian, Peter Arcudius (qd. 
1640), seems to echo almost the exact words of St. Egbert of York 
(d. 767), quoted at the commencement of this article. Of extreme 
unction Arcudius writes: “It is called the oil of regeneration be- 
cause the sick man departs as pure as if he were born again since 
by it are taken away the remnants of sin.’’’ What a shock for the 
Jansenists if they had seen it! And yet this is simply a restate- 
ment of what was familiar in the ancient tradition. 


“The anointing,’ says Albert the Great (d. 1280), “‘since it 
takes away the remains (of sin), makes possible the immediate 
flight (to God) .. . Its effect is to cleanse all the remains of sin 
impeding entrance into rest on the part of the soul and glorifica- 
tion on the part of the body.’ St. Thomas Aquinas says: ‘“Hoc 
sacramentum immediate hominem ad gloriam disponit — This sac- 
rament disposes man for immediate glory.’’ He adds elsewhere: 
“in order that nothing may remain in him which, on the de- 
parture of the soul from the body, could hinder it from attain- 
ing glory.’” St. Bonaventure, Scotus and others speak in the 
same sense. There is indeed an abundance of such quotations from 
theologians both before and after the Council of Trent, which 
show clearly the traditional doctrine that punishment due to sin 
is cancelled by the reception of extreme unction when it is received 





*Loc. cit. 
"Cappello, De Sacramentis, Vol. II, pars 2, p. 119. 
*Cappello, Op. cit., p. 116. “Ibid ., p. 116. 
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EXTREME UNCTION 


in good dispositions.” Here is a striking sentence which presents 
the point in picturesque language. Peter Paludanus, a Dominican 
theologian (d. 1342, Paris), says: ‘“‘A man is anointed for two 
purposes, that he may fight unto final victory and that conquer- 
ing and purified he may enter into heaven without any purga- 
tory." The very idea of a dying sinner entering heaven with- 
out any purgatory would have sounded horrifying in the ears of 
the Jansenistic preacher three centuries after Paludanus. It may 
even sound somewhat shocking to modern ears. But why? Is it not 
that we underrate the infinite kindness of God? Cannot Christ 
say to a thorough-going thief: ‘“This day thou shalt be with Me 
in paradise’? 

“Yes; but the dispositions would have to be very fervent, the 
dispositions of a saint.’” There is no intrinsic difficulty here. Can- 
not the weakness, loneliness and helplessness of the process of dy- 
ing coupled with the faith of an ordinary Catholic stimulated by 
the marvelous grace of extreme unction produce this disposition of 
will even after a lifetime of sin? 


Speaking of the necessity of contrition (or attrition) to reap 
the full benefits of the holy oils, Suarez argues that, just as a 
man who takes medicine to cure a disease may be said to turn 
away from the disease, so the mere fact that a sinner wishes to re- 
ceive extreme unction with all its benefits indicates that he rejects 
his sins.” Emotional fervor is not called for; it is correctness of 
will that matters. Hence we pray in the Mass: “‘Compel even our 
rebellious wills.’’” The good God will surely find a way of doing 
this. By this sacrament of the holy oils, He desires us to escape 
not only hell, but also purgatory. There can be, then, no need 
to seek for reasons to say that in fact our Lord attains His pur- 
pose only in rare cases, viz., those of great saints. 

‘Why then does the Church desire the faithful to offer the di- 
vine Sacrifice for the dead?’’ Precisely, we suggest, because of the 
possibility of some voluntary obstacle (obex) to the full effects 
of the sacrament; but no one has the right to make the assump- 





*Ibid., cap. iv. “Ibid. p. 118. 
%Op. cit., Disp. 12, sect. 1, n. 9. 
%Eve of Passion Sunday; fourth Sunday after Pentecost. 
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tion that there is an obex in the majority of cases. The Doctors 
we have quoted are far from making such an assumption. A fur- 
ther reason for the motherly anxiety of the Church is that the 
great majority of mankind die without the help of the holy oils. 
The work of expiation for sin may still remain to be done, es- 
pecially when this sacrament of mercy, the complement of the 
sacrament of penance, has not been received. There must be a 
great number of souls safe with God in heaven who rejoice that 
the Mass is still being offered for them and thus benefitting those 
many souls who die without the sacrament and are forgotten by 
their own relatives. 


In dealing with these questions, one is confronted with the dif- 
ficulty of thinking in terms of earthly time, past, present and fu- 
ture. The timeless Sacrifice of Calvary oversteps such boundaries, 
and the liturgy does not hesitate to make the priest in the Mass 
after the Pater Noster pray that we may be delivered from all 
evils, ‘“‘past, present and future.’’ This transcending of the order 
of time sometimes appears in the sacraments which apply the 
merits of Calvary to the soul. Is it not possible, we ask, that a 
dying Christian in good dispositions may be allowed by God’s 
mercy to draw a cheque on the future spiritual treasures to be 
heaped up by the faithful in the many Requiem Masses that will 
be offered after his death, the cheque being paid by the sacrament 
of extreme unction? 


Be that as it may, there is always the possibility that a dying 
sinner may place some obstacle in the way of mercy by some 
obstinacy. God alone knows the secrets of the heart. “I say, there- 
fore,’ says Suarez on this point, ‘‘that (the holy oils) do indeed 
remit the temporal punishment ex opere operato according to the 
dispositions and devotion of the recipient and therefore not al- 
ways completely.’’ “ Again, may we say that the ‘“‘not always com- 
pletely’’ of Suarez is far different from the “‘practically never’’ of 
the strict school of thought? 


“Is it not unwise to give the faithful the idea that they may 
at death enter immediately into glory (statim ad glorianr) ? They 





“Op. cit., Disp. 41, sect. 1, n. 17. 
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EXTREME UNCTION 


may become careless in their service of God.’ Logically one might 
expect such a result, but logic, thank God, is frequently at fault. 
In this case the very reverse is the truth in practice. A very ordi- 
nary Catholic youth, by no means fervent, entered into conver- 
sation with a Catholic priest in a London street. The magnificent 
effects of extreme unction were explained, as Cappello does; the 
young man’s comment was: “I feel now that I want to serve God 
more generously.” 

The Jansenistic spirit has had its day. It has succeeded in de- 
pressing the faithful and contracting their hearts. It has set up a 
barrier of fear between God and His children. It is high time that 
the fatherly kindness of God be more clearly shown to the chil- 
dren in all sound doctrine, indeed, but without the reserves and 
eccentricities of minds which have been contracted by unworthy 
fears. The hearts of sinners expand like flowers to the sun when 
they once begin to realize the extraordinary goodness of their Fa- 
ther. 

The last ditch of the quasi-Jansenists took the form of citing 
private revelations of this or that holy person in support of their 
views. Holy persons are not infallible in these matters, but at 
any rate no “‘private revelation’’ can reasonably be adduced as 
evidence against sound theology. Nevertheless, the effects of these 
alleged revelations may appear in popular opinion.” Father Kern 
in his work already quoted attributes the common misapprehen- 
sions about this sacrament of holy oils to two causes: 1) ignorance 
of the traditional teaching of the pre-Tridentine Doctors and 2) 
private revelations. He writes thus: 


A fourth cause connected with the others and perhaps not the least 
important is found in private revelations. These are influenced to a 
great extent by the ideas prevalent at the time. Certainly in the 
life of the famous Mechtilde of Magdeburg it is related that she re- 
ceived a private revelation to the effect that a greater number of 
Christian souls went straight to heaven than those that were lost. 
Such a revelation unless I am mistaken is unheard of after the rise 


of Protestantism. 
ALEXANDER GITs, S.J. 





*Father Faber, for example, in his valuable book, All for Jesus, ch. 9, sect. 
5, devoted five pages to the private revelations of a certain Sister Francesca of 
Pampeluna. Father Faber wrote the book in 1854. 
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THE “NEW PARISH” 
HEN Father Rouquette’s report appeared in ORATE 





FRATRES, describing the clergy congress in Besan- 
Con (cf. issue of September 8, pp. 457-463), I 
had just started to study the Abbé Michonneau’s 
book on the parish and I was almost through 
with Fr. de Lubac’s book on the holy Eucharist (Corpus Mysti- 
cum). I have not finished Fr. Michonneau’s book yet — it’s sim- 
ply not the kind you can read while you run. It is too imporcant, 
revolutionary, too shattering and alarming. Nor would I dare say 
I could pass on the message of Fr. Lubac’s superb work. I can 
only hope that somebody soon will undertake the urgent task of 
translating it. What Abbot Vonier had felt in a groping way, is 
here all spread out before us, impeccably neat, clear, concise — and 
most disturbing. I remember the days, twenty years and more 
ago, when Fr. Kramp’s Eucharistia first appeared, a book that 
should have reversed a trend, had it made more of an impact. But 
its hints and gentle innuendoes did not disturb anybody, except 
those who were already in the know. Nor did the articles of 
the Belgian Benedictines accomplish much, apart from head- 
aches for the authors and pricking up of ears among the elite. 
The time was simply not ripe to stem the tide of devotional 
slovenliness in eucharistic thinking with dogmatic treatises. Even 
Abbot Vonier’s book, whose American edition is finally, at long 
last, to come out at the Newman Bookshop, did not hit us hard 
enough to make us stop and listen. 


And now along comes Father Michonneau with the practical 
results neatly deducted, as only a Frenchman could do it. The 
consistency of his methods sometimes alarms— and alarm is 
what we need, not at his ideas, but at our own sluggishness and 
smugness. Reading his Parish as a Mission Community, reading 
his frank estimate of our traditional doings, a hundred positions 
held in seminary days and then shelved and almost forgotten came 
back to me. His distinction of the two priestly types, the “‘soul 
catcher” and the “builder of Christ’s Kingdom,”’ could not be 
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THE “NEW PARISH” 


more to the point. His description of the “protected faithful,” 
safeguarded, led, directed, the good soul, as against the Christian 
the world now needs, is a classic. 


I know, in England, America, Germany and other places there 
will be many who will brush the book aside as “‘too French,” 
dealing with French problems and not applying to us. That is 
exactly the wrongest of all wrongs. Sure, in details the things do 
not fit everywhere; as if Fr. Michonneau did not know that. In 
fact he says so in his preface. He also says that his book is not 
a recipe collection for priests who don’t know what to do to 
pump air into their deflated parishes. He says: this is Colombes, 
a red suburb of Paris, not Queens, N. Y., or Seattle or Berlin. 
The details here may differ — although at closer sight and under 
the surface, do they differ so much from your conditions? At all 
events, the over-all problem is the same: we can no longer af- 
ford, in a world that needs us, to build niches for a secluded, 
elect crowd of Catholics who ignore the rest or perhaps even 
look down upon them. We must begin to feel apostolic fire and 
missionary restlessness. ““We face a pagan mass, as much a mis- 
sionary country as any heathen land of old. In this land there 
are parishes already in existence. By an arrangement of Providence 
they are the given agent whose task is to be missionary centers. 
If they are not, they have missed their vocation. And they can- 
not fulfil it if they stay cooped up in their parish milieu. They 
must become missionary communities as if this were China or 
India.”’ 


Father H. C. Chery, who edited and compiled this book, tells 
us in his preface how they went about the task: first by a living 
and popular liturgy, secondly by the direct apostolate of clergy and 
faithful, thirdly by converting the parish into a shock troop break- 
ing through the enemy lines of indifference. He also deals telling- 
ly with the “‘sound of cash’’ around the sanctuary and the need 
of sharpening clerical consciences about it. The next chapter treats 
of the obstacles twentieth century culture or civilization has piled 
up between ourselves and our people. It tries to help us climb over 
these barricades, especially by a new manner of preaching the 
Gospel. Then comes a chapter dealing with the kind of priest 
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and priestly spirituality needed today. Great emphasis is laid on 
priest group-action (équipe) in a parish, the working together of 
priests according to an integrated plan, and the cooperative spirit 
needed in this type of concerted action. Without it, no “new 
parish.”” In a final chapter the priests of Colombes (for whom 
Fr. Michonneau speaks) review the results, and take up the busi- 
ness of preparing their parish for the right spirit in which to 
accept outside, specialized help and to welcome neophytes as 
valuable elements of further growth. 


The title of the book tells us that a parish is not, in the first 
place, what most of us think it is: a convenience for practicing 
Catholics. The first revolutionary change of mind required of us 
is therefore to look on our parishes not as a commodity for our 
flock, but as an operational base for conquest, where the priests 
are the leaders and the whole parish is the army primed for con- 
quest. In other words: everything will be upside down and inside 
out — the priests’ mind first, the habits and methods of the peo- 
ple next. If the ‘‘world’’ outside does not respond to our meth- 
ods, it is not the fault of the world but of our methods. ‘““The 
world’s spirit is pagan, completely foreign to the Christian spirit, 
indifferent to any dogma and unconcerned with the demands of 
our moral law.’ As children many of these pagans made their 
first Communion. Maybe they even got married in church and 
will have Christian funerals. ‘““That does not make much differ- 
ence if we look at the essentials: with even the outward perform- 
ances no longer being observed and the rituals formerly taken for 
granted on the decline, the soul of these people is pagan. You 
can’t approach them like Christians. Approach them like a mis- 
sionary, because you deal with a mission country.’’ These people 
are not apostates, either. And then he brings up the persons who 
have no baptism at all because they can’t have it in the morning, 
or who will get married by the justice of the peace because the 
priest refuses to receive the groom or the bride into the Church 
within a week’s time. It proves that their faith is a hollow con- 
traption. What irritates them is the obedience required by the 
Church and her demand to observe the practices customary among 
active Catholics. 
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Fr. Michonneau has spoken to these people about Christ, of 
His social doctrine, of the moral values of the Gospel, and has 
found them in full accord with him; yet he was unable to get 
anything more out of them than this agreement in principle. These 
people pray in their homes, they ‘“‘believe,”” they don’t eat meat 
on Good Friday. ‘““The good Lord will not be hard on us. He 
adds: “‘Poor upbringing, certainly; but a deep chasm between 
their mentality and ours . . . rejection of all clerical control, com- 
plete incomprehension of our rites, or dogmas, our categories. 
Nothing for us to hook up with, to attach anything to, not 
through liturgy, nor preaching nor personal influence . . . and here 
we don’t deal with complete pagans, but half-Christians.”’ 


Father Michonneau says we cannot assume the position of the 
Lateran Council which gave the Sunday and Easter commands. 
Oh no! Those were made for Christians who knew what the 
Mass, Communion, Church authority and obedience to law 
meant. But our people are on the level of apostolic times: they 
must find Christ first, come to meetings full of spontaneity, get 
a conviction, before we can organize and bind. 


Quite logically he proposes that we first of all create a ‘‘climate”’ 
favorable for the growth of delicate and tender plants, a climate 
of friendliness, charity, Christian pride and piety. We labor in 
vain in our efforts to foster religious practices, without first 
achieving a change of atmosphere and a change of their mental 
structure. No use inviting people to practice a faith they do not 
have, lacking as they do a Christian mind. It is silly to count 
the noses of those at Mass to determine spiritual progress or fail- 
ure. ‘‘While attendance at Mass is not secondary, it may be second.” 
Participation in our liturgy and sacraments must stem from a re- 
ligious urge, not from racolage. (Racolage is what the Navy does 
in its recruiting: “‘Join the Navy and see the world, etc.’’ Sales- 
manship on the lowest level, appeal to values of the lowest kind. 
“Join the Navy to serve your country’ would be the right kind 
of appeal; and I believe would be just as successful.) ‘Therefore 
the apostolate does not consist in the organizing of new racolage 
(salestalk-recruiting) but in the penetration of the sphere of liv- 
ing with a true Christian spirit. The result: the need for a Chris- 
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tian life will bring them to Christ as the Church and the sac- 
raments communicate Him.” 

In other words (and transferred to the American scene), a 
radical change of our view and our methods are called for if we 
agree that Fr. Michonneau’s analysis is right. If it is true that 
America is beset by the same secularism as France, our whole ap- 
proach must be changed. There is no doubt that, compared with 
the enormous apparatus at our command in the field of action, 
our ‘‘success’’ is ridiculously small, as it is in England, France, 
Italy and Germany. Our parishes are self-contained, not mission- 
ary. Street preaching, evidence guild activities, the ‘Catholic 
Hour,’ the only attempts so far made to leave the fortress, fall 
under Fr. Michonneau’s criticism as well as all the rest of our 
activities. So do our liturgical weeks, our diocesan papers — if 
we subscribe to Fr. Michonneau’s new approach. I for one, al- 
though not hundred percent sure, feel that this French pioneer 
is right. 

To answer that we cannot compare our as yet expanding Church 
in America with an established Church such as in France, shows 
a complete incomprehension of that ‘‘established’’ Church. There 
are so few things in France that survived from the ancien régime 
status of the Church, the Church is so poor, so much a minority, 
up against so much anti-clericalism and atheism, that she is actu- 
ally physically and economically far behind us. But in her ap- 
prehension of the new collective age, in willingness to develop a 
new strategy, in her readiness to suit the needs of the twentieth 
century man, she seems far ahead of all other Churches. , 


Capitalism in its industrialized form has led us to almost the 
same collectivism as socialism, although we do not admit it! When 
you read Morris Ernst’s First Freedom you see what happened 
to our “‘privately’’ owned press, movies, radio. Think of the im- 
pact of advertising, the growth of monopolistic ‘‘private’’ enter- 
prise, and then try to figure out what is going to prevent us from 
“‘cold’’ collectivization. If we go on like this, Burnham's man- 
agerial society will come true — and will be very little different 
from one run by commissars. Add to this the shallow education 
handed out in our school system, the levelling influence of every- 
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THE “NEW PARISH” 


thing we hear and see, and then tell me where you see any signs 
of growing, factual ‘‘personalism’’? 

Fr. Michonneau — like Fr. Benjamin Masse of America — is 
aware of this. ‘‘Most of our people think collectively these days. 
Only a small fraction are capable of personalized thinking . . . 
the majority are losing their personality. They are merged with 
a sort of vague group ‘personality,’ that of the group to which 
they happen to belong.’’ The dominating ideas of these groups 
are accepted by them: the ideas of the place of work, labor un- 
ions, political grouping, lodge and organization. It is therefore 
almost impossible to draw them to Christ individually. Their 
groups will come to Christ, or will not do so. Ship-like they 
have to be towed over to another port as a unit, collectively; how- 
ever, not as a sort of dumb ‘‘mass’’ — which is, as Fr. Michon- 
neau says, ‘‘no reality, but an entity’’ — but in their groups, as 
segments of the mass. 


To be a little more concrete, Fr. Michonneau pictures such an 
atmosphere bursting out of the seams of the customary self-en- 
closed parish and filling the air with a new firagrance: the clergy 
known and respected, the parish life as such known outside, es- 
pecially its celebrations, some militant Catholic or family giving 
character to some ‘‘corner’’ in this section of town, the charity of 
some dynamic parishioner breaking down the walls of indiffer- 
ence and aloofness of citizens hitherto unknown to one another: 
in short, Christianity felt as a living fact through a network. The 
parish is visible and felt like a powerhouse sending out impulses. 
‘Maybe there won't be any more people at the Communion rail 
on First Fridays, but the people, once shut out in fact, are now 
at least less distant from Christ.” 


I hope I have been able to convey some of the stir and unrest 
Fr. Michonneau wants to cause: ‘“‘A parish in a mission country 
— France, the U.S.A., China — must be a mission parish. . . . 
If 95% of the country’s inhabitants do not come to the Church, 
then 95%, of the Church’s worries and works must be turned 
towards these 95 % of the people, and not only in pious aspirations 
and kind wishes, but in fact.”’ 


os A. BR. 
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HOW IT WAS DONE 


EN years ago when I came to this parish I layed the founda- 
tion for congregational singing by starting with the chil- 
dren in our parochial school. At that time, however, I did not 
have it definitely in mind that some day we might have congre- 
gational singing of high Masses. That idea came gradually. The 
children of the upper four grades were trained in the plainchant 
Masses, beginning with the Mass of the Angels and Credo I, as 
found in the Parish Kyriale gotten out by the Liturgical Press. 
The children would sing the high Masses whenever we had 
them during the week. They were also trained to sing the Re- 
quiem Masses. Thus after a few years a large number of children 
knew how to sing a number of chant Masses. After finishing the 
grade school in our parish, however, they no longer kept it up; 
but the training was there. 

During these first years we had a typical adult mixed choir for 
singing the Sunday high Masses. Many of the members were of 
ancient standing and felt they were a special group in the choir 
loft, having special rights which even the pastor must never ques- 
tion. For years they had been singing Masses and other music 
which could never be approved. But they were so happy in sing- 
ing them, and felt terribly insulted if corrected. It was obvious the 
pastor was a boor, an uncouth fellow who had never cultivated 
good musical taste. Had they not been singing these numbers for 
years? And had not so many of their friends remarked how 
grand the choir or so-and-so sang? How dare the pastor suggest 
that the choir could improve. And when the pastor called atten- 
tion to what is right and proper in church music and chant, quot- 
ing popes and bishops, they thought him a fanatic: none of the 
other parishes they knew of attempted to abide by such laws. 

Finally, after much kindly persuasion, they did try to sing a 
plainchant Mass during Lent. But they felt very sad about it. It 
was just too dry. So the director, a man who also conducts a jazz 
orchestra with a title something like ‘“The Pigeon River Canaries,” 
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and his wife, the organist, who pounds the piano for her hus- 
band’s organization, decided to “‘step up’’ the all too plain chant 
Mass. They managed to give a jazz swing to. it. Instead of ex- 
ploding I tried to be patient in silence. But Sunday high Masses 
with such singing was a torture. Surely, one would be justified in 
dropping high Masses ‘under these conditions. But in this parish 
there had always been high Mass on Sunday and holy days. So 
instead of destroying, I tried to improve what we had. I thought 
by encouraging the boys and girls who had some training while in 
the grades to join up, things might get better in the course of 
time. But the results were disappointing. The old timers soon 
corrupted the youth, especially since these young men and women 
were in the age when they were most responsive to swing music 
and things of that nature. 


This state of affairs lasted for some time, when along came 
the announcement that the National Eucharistic Congress would 
be held in our diocese. Every parish, and especially every parish 
school, was urged to prepare and take part. The children of our 
school responded with great docility, in fact, with eagerness. They 
were going to be permitted to be a part of the great Children’s 
Mass. The adults of the parish too were very enthusiastic as we 
went to the various services by bus loads. It was comparatively 
easy now to urge the parish to keep up this fine work. So the 
following September I got busy with the boys and girls attend- 
ing the public high school. 


We have a fine spirit in our town. Especially is this noticeable 
in the relations between the parochial and the public school. We 
work together wherever we can. The release periods work out 
perfectly. There is never any interference on the part of the pub- 
lic school faculty. On the contrary, they seem to regard it as 
something sacred and not to be interfered with. Since my arrival 
here we have had the last two periods on Friday mornings for 
religious instruction. There are about sixty of our boys and girls 
in the high school, divided into two groups. During the first 
hour of release period, the Sister teaching the eighth grade in the 
parish school takes the junior group (first and second year high), 
and I take the senior group (juniors and seniors). Then, for 
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the remainder of the time, about thirty minutes, we bring them 
all together for choir practice. This group makes up my schola 
cantorum. We rehearse the proper for the following Sunday. Also, 
as far as time permits, I try to give explanations of the texts of 
the Sunday liturgy. We soon had the Orbis Factor Mass XI well 
in hand. I then announced that the young people had been work- 
ing hard on these things and would like to try it on Sundays. 
The people here, as in all parishes, are interested in the doings of 
their youngsters. So the old adult choir did not dare to object. 
The young people’s choir took over. Of course they did well, and 
I know I will be pardoned if I was a bit excessive in my. praise 
of the young people and also in congratulating the parents for 
their splendid cooperation. 


What a sigh of relief I could now utter! I had gotten rid of the 
old choir without disrupting the parish. Not all the old choir 
members, of course, took it graciously. But they were backed into 
a corner and could do nothing, for ‘“‘we must do everything to 
encourage good works on the part of our youth.’’ They would 
only be heaping coals on their own head if they as much as whis- 
pered a criticism. The young people were leading the way in the 
proper worship of God. 


Soon thereafter I announced that I hoped to have the whole 
congregation singing. Many smiled pleasantly, thinking Father is 
joking. I ordered 500 copies of the Parish Kyriale. Then I an- 
nounced that for the next four Sundays in place of the regular 
sermon or instruction the whole congregation would take part in 
singing practice. The following Sunday, when the people came 
to church, they were handed a copy of the Kyriale by the ushers 
(some high school boys). I think I should explain that I am not 
much of a musician myself, much less a choir director. But I had 
a very competent organist, one of the Sisters. So after the an- 
nouncements and reading of the epistle and gospel, the crucial 
moment arrived. 

We started with the Kyrie of the Mass Orbis Factor. The young 
people were stationed in the choir loft. I gave a little instruction 
on the meaning of the Kyrie, etc. They all hai the page. Then 
I had the choir sing the Kyrie, and the congregation follow with- 
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out singing. Then we tried it all together. Of course it was ter- 
rible. But I told them it wasn’t so bad, that we could not expect 
to be perfect at once. We repeated, and I encouraged and pleaded, 
telling them how grand it was going to be, etc. Many were very 
shy. Then I would tell them it is their effort that God looks to 
and not whether they had beautiful voices; that God gave them 
a voice, and that if they use it for His honor and glory, that voice 
is as beautiful before God (where it really counts) as the voice 
of the world’s greatest artist. Also I told them not to be wonder- 
ing what their neighbor thinks about their singing: they didn’t 
come to church to please their neighbor but to please God. 


We did this for four Sundays. Then without any hesitation we 
sang the entire Sunday high Mass beginning with the Asperges. 
It was rather halting but we never went back. It was two years 
ago last December when we offered high Mass congregationally for 
the first time and we have not missed a Sunday or holy day since, 
despite heat or cold. It is now so well established that no one 
thinks of any other kind of high Mass. We always have a choir. 
Whoever is at Mass is the choir. The organ plays a minor part. 
This summer, when Sister was gone, a thirteen year old girl played 
the organ, giving the pitch. When the congregation gets to sing- 
ing you cannot even hear the organ. 


The boys and girls in high school sing the propers. At first 
I also had them sing some offertory hymn in Latin in honor of 
the Blessed Sacrament. But the congregation seemed to feel slight- 
ed. So I went to work and had about six of the outstanding 
Blessed Sacrament hymns in Latin printed, and had them in- 
serted in the Kyriale. Now the entire congregation sings the of- 
fertory hymn, after the proper has been sung by the schola. They 
actually are delighted that they are permitted to sing. I wish I 
could make it possible for all to sing the propers. No doubt this 
will come! in time. I hope the party who is supposed to be getting 
out the most complete Parish Hymnal will give this a thought. 
Otherwise I fear we will just have another hymnal. Maybe I will 
get out my own for home use. 

This about covers the story of congregational singing in this 
parish. It is now established. It was a joy doing it. There are 
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so many impressions I have gathered, I could hardly begin to 
cnumerate them. It is not always perfect. It never was. At times 
it drags along; they seem to have a hard time to make it go. What 
is needed is a good director. I often wish I could have some priest 
offer the Mass so I could be down among the people and lead 
and direct the singing. We have no lay man who has the courage 
to do this. The Sisters of course can not. But then I am so very 
happy to be at the altar offering Mass with them that I hate to 
miss it. The parish high Mass is my greatest joy. Often during 
the Gloria or Credo as I am seated I listen to the singing. It is 
something sublime: old men and women, young fathers and 
mothers, boys and girls, children, all raising their voices (and, 
I am sure, their hearts) in song to God. They so often seem to 
forget all earthly cares and put their whole soul into chanting the 
Mass. I can just feel their prayer and it makes me love them and 
pray God to spare and love my people. 


I know it has changed the spirit of this parish. They are more 
kind, gracious, and generous. Those who were crabby and fault- 
finding are no longer so — or at least not as much. I often humor 
them a bit before Mass as I announce the pages, telling them they 
must put out of their minds and hearts all wicked thoughts and 
meanness. One time I even told them they are not near so cross- 
looking since they are singing the Mass, that God is blessing them 
with a good heart. They are acquiring a Catholic sense of humor. 
They all take it seriously even though some voices do sound 
funny. I think one of my farmers has the deepest uncultivated 
bass voice in the world. He is always about one-half beat slow; 
but it is distinctive and most sincere. 


Of course not everybody sings. Some of the old people do not 
care to change and I leave them to their way. Some do not seem 
to try and I sometimes suspect they think the church is going to 
the dogs. Some are a bit cynical and pity the pastor who has gone 
off the beam. A few of the old time choir still feel hurt and sulk 
because they no longer have the opportunity to wail, croon and 
swing in the choir loft, and one in particular is very much grieved 
she no longer can give a rendition of the “Indian Love Song.” 
But the majority are happy and proud we have congregational 
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singing. They want to do it the right way. They have a pride in 
it and tell their friends and relatives in other parishes, inviting 
them to come and join us sometime. It often happens that members 
of this parish are in the city over Sunday. They seem so anxious 
when they get back to come and tell me where they were at 
Mass, and make comparisons, not in a conceited way, but in an 
intelligent way, telling me that they don’t even sing the proper 
in such and such a grand city parish, or that they played some 
wedding march which is not approved, or, ‘‘Father, you should 
have heard the solo!’’ They come back feeling pretty proud of 
the home parish, and as pastor I think I am entitled to feel a bit 
proud too. Especially when I see, about once a month, one of my 
families that moved to the city, come back for the express purpose 
of taking part in the high Mass. They miss it in the parish where 
they now live. Often people out for a Sunday drive stop here 
for Mass, and are amazed at the singing. I think this all goes to 
show the people will love to do things right. They cannot help 
but love the liturgy. They are bound to get so much more out 
of assisting at Mass. They feel they really offered Mass. 


Besides singing the high Mass we also do other services con- 
gregationally. The Stations of the Cross of course are very simple 
and easy. We have booklets for the Holy Hour arranged for 
congregational participation. We sing only Latin Blessed Sacra- 
ment hymns. During Forty Hours processions the congrega- 
tion sings all Latin hymns. Many of these hymns they know by 
heart. To date we know four chant Masses: the Missa de Angelis, 
the Orbis Factor, the Blessed Virgin Mass, and the Mass for Ad- 
vent and Lent, besides the Requiem. 


The young people also lead in Tenebrae services on Good Fri- 
day night. About twelve boys dressed in cassock and surplice are 
seated in the sanctuary, the rest of the boys and girls in the front 
pews. These two groups alternate in singing the psalms. Three 
boys in the senior class sing the lamentations. Thus the young 
people are at least taught to be more of one mind with the 
Church and the people made to realize how expressive and help- 
ful the Church is in her liturgy. 
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This about completes the report on the liturgical doings in 
our parish. I do not want to be boastful. I do not think I did 
anything so wonderful, for I can see how a better trained or 
more competent pastor could do so much better. But I am very 
happy and grateful the opportunity was given me to do this, that 
my superior appointed me to this parish, that the people for the 
most part were so cooperative. I am afraid I will not get much re- 
ward for it, as it already has been such a joy and source of sat- 
isfaction. It is a joy for me every Sunday and a sublime privi- 
lege to offer the parish Mass with these people. It is true, my par- 
ishioners are in so many ways very docile. There is a fine Cath- 
olic spirit in most of them. But they have, too, plenty of faults 
and need the Church. There is no doubt this active participating 
in the liturgy is going to do great things for them. 

We are beyond the experimental stage. We hope to do better 
and more. Our Bishop has given us great encouragement. A short 
while ago he came to administer confirmation on a Sunday morn- 
ing. He was here for the high Mass. So we had high Mass coram 
Episcopo. Of course we made preparations. The whole congre- 
gation sang the Ecce Sacerdos, and in the confirmation ceremony 
the Confirma hoc, Deus. He was most gracious in his praise, thank- 
ing the people for cooperating with the pastor in the liturgy. He 
also praised and thanked them for their fine spirit in other activ- 
ities. You may be sure this recognition on the part of the Bishop 
gave me courage and confirmed me in my work. The griping of 
a few insignificant critics will mean nothing. As some of my good 
old Rhinelanders and stubborn Luxemburgers would say: “‘Sie 
sind spurlos versunken.’’ I wish you could hear my congregation 
sing the Ave Maria. 

A PLUG COUNTRY PASTOR. 





READING THE BIBLE’ 


Prophecy of Ezechiel: 


1:1-12 First Sunday of November; Common of Evangelists 
1:10-14 (missal) April 25, St. Mark; Sept. 21, St. Matthew 
2:2-9 Mond. Ist week of Nov. 





Cf. our issue of February 24, pp. 184ff. 
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Pr 3:1-13 Tues. Ist week of Nov. 
| 7:1-13 Wed. Ist week of Nov. 
or 13:1-14 Thurs. 1st week of Nov. 
rery 15:1-16:5 Fri. Ist week of Nov. 
‘hat 18:1-9 (missal) Thurs. Ist week of Lent 
the 18:20-28 (missal) Ember Fri. in Lent 
-. 19:1-14 Sat. Ist week of Nov. 
21:1-19 Second Sunday of November 
sat 33:1-11 Mond. 2nd week of Nov. 
V1- 34:1-12 Tues. 2nd week of Nov. 
ar ff 34:11-16 (missal) Mond. Ist week of Lent 
th- 36:23-27 (missal) Wed. 4th week of Lent 
Its 36:24-28 Canticle for Lent, Monast. Brev. 
37:1-14 (missal) Prophecy 7 Holy Sat.; 6 on Pent. vigil 
ng 40:1-6 Wed. 2nd week of Nov. 
41:1-9 Thurs. 2nd week of Nov. 
ter 43:1-11 Fri. 2nd week of Nov. 
rt 47:1-9 Sat. 2nd week of Nov. 
n- Prophecy of Daniel: 
m 1:1-15 Third Sunday of November 
e- 2:31-44 Mond. 3rd week of Nov. 
Ly 3:1-24 (missal) Prophecy 12 Holy Sat. 
” 3:14-24 Tues. 3rd week of Nov. 
I 3:25, 34-45 (missal) Thurs. Passion Week 
- 4 3:47-56 (missal) Ember Sat., Advent, Lent and Sept. 
" | 4:16-25 Wed. 3rd week of Nov. 
p §:1-31 Thurs. 3rd week of Nov. (passim) 
f 6:12-25 Fri. 3rd week of Nov. 
d 7:9-11; 10:4-14, Sept. 29, St. Michael 
9:1-5, 21-27 Sat. 3rd week of Nov. 
, 9:15-19 (missal) Mond. 2nd week of Lent 
n 


9:21-26 (missal) Mar. 24, St. Gabriel 
13:1-62 (missal) Sat. 3rd week of Lent 
14:27-42 (missal) Tues. Passion Week 


Prophecy of Osee: 
1:11-11 Fourth Sunday of November 
4:1-10 Mond. 4th week of Nov. 
§:15-6:6 (missal) Good Friday 
6:1-6 Easter canticle, Monast. Brev. 
14:2-10 (missal) Ember Fri. Sept. 


Prophecy of Joel: 
1:1-11 Tues. 4th week of Nov. 
2:12-19 (missal) Ash Wed. 
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2:23-26 (missal) Ember Fri. aft. Pent. 

2:23-3:5 Tues. aft. Pent., Monast. Brev. 

3:1-5 (missal) Ember Sat. aft. Pent. 

4:1-12 Wed. 4th week of Nov. 
Prophecy of Amos: 

1:1-8 Thurs. 4th week of Nov. 

9:13-15 (missal) Ember Wed. Sept. 
Prophecy of Abdias: 

1:1-11 Fri. 4th week of Nov. 
Prophecy of Jonas: 

1:1-12 Sat. 4th week of Nov. 

3:1-10 (missal) Prophecy 10 Holy Sat.; Mond. Passion Week 
Prophecy of Micheas: 

1:1-9 Firth Sunday of Nov. 

7:14-20 (missal) Ember Sat. Sept. (passim) 
Prophecy of Nahum: 

1:1-10 Mond. Sth week of Nov. 
Prophecy of Habacuc: 

1:1-10 Tues. 5th week of Nov. 

3:2-19 Friday Canticle 
Prophecy of Sophonias: 

1:1-9 Wed. Sth week of Nov. 

3:8-12 Easter Cant., Monast. Brev. 
Prophecy of Aggeus: 

1:1-10 Thurs. Sth week of Nov. 
Prophecy of Zacharias: 

1:1-6 Fri. 5th week of Nov. 

1:7-2:9 Oct. 2, Guardian Angels 

8:14-19 (missal) Ember Sat. Sept. 

12:10, 11; 13:6, 7 (missal) Vot. Mass of Passion 
Prophecy of Malachy: 

1:1-11 Sat. Sth week of Nov. 

3:1-4 (missal) Feb. 2, Purification 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


It has been found necessary to break with a twenty-year tradi- 
tion of price and to raise the subscription rates of ORATE 
FRATRES. We have avoided doing so as long as possible, but 
increased costs—of material, printing, and office help — have 
made the step imperative. We trust our readers will understand, 
and continue to support us as generously as in the past. 

The new rates: $2.50 per year, $4.25 for two years. Canada and 
other countries: $3.00 per year, $5.25 for two years. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FATHER PASCHAL BoTz, O.S.B., 
teaches dogmatic theology in our Seminary at St. John’s. 

He has recently been appointed the new editor of Sponsa 
Regis. — DOM DAMASUS WINZEN is a monk of Maria Laach Ab- 
bey, a member of the foundation of St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, 
N. J. — To forestall any raising of eyebrows, we hasten to state 
that the label ‘‘A Plug Country Pastor’’ was not our doing, but 
the modest author’s own choice. In any event, it would seem that 
the ‘‘plug’’ pastor and parish arrived at their destination faster and 
with greater ease than is the case with most of the intricate, great 
shiny machines that pass for parishes in modern urbanized areas. 


+ 


Living in Christ, the second volume of the Christian Religion 
Series for High Schools, by Sister Jane Marie, O.P., has been pub- 
lished by Bruce Co. of Milwaukee (350 pp.; cloth $1.84). The 
high quality of the text is effectively supported by the illustra- 
tions: an unusual collection of reproductions, both in color and 
black and white, of Italian primitives and early Renaissance ar- 
tists. Although an extended review of the book will appear in our 
next issue, we call attention to it here, for many of our readers 
may want to buy the book in time for the next liturgical year: 
the author’s explanations of the liturgy of the seasons should 
prove a dependable guide to many others besides high school 
sophomores. 

* 


The Newman Bookshop has again shown discriminating judg- 
ment by its publication of three volumes of permanent value. The 
Church Edifice and Its Appointments ($2.50), a reprint of the 
second, revised edition, by Msgr. Harold Collins, has already 
proved its worth as a reliable and the handiest collection of the 
canonical and liturgical laws governing the building and furnish- 
ings of a church. — The Roman Martyrology (370 pp.; $4.00), 
newly translated by Rev. Raphael Collins, makes available again 
one of the Church’s official liturgical books. An earlier version, 
published in 1907, has long been out of print. The terse, matter 
of fact enumeration of the Latin does not of course permit much 
originality of style in translation; but the English reads well. The 
book is dignified in size, binding, and especially printing. It should 
find daily use in convents, seminaries and other institutions: the 
Church wants to remind us that we belong to a family of heroes 
and martyrs. — The third book is the ardently awaited reprint 
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of the late Abbot Vonier’s A Key to the Doctrine of the Eu- 
charist (285 pp.; $2.50). The author establishes the necessity 
of the sacramental approach for any true understanding of the 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist: the result is an exhilarating breath of 
fresh air through all the dense entanglements and undergrowth 
of post-Tridentine eucharistic speculation. The jacket’s omission 
of the particle ‘“‘A’’ of the title may be an error of typography 
but not (in our opinion) of fact. In the next issue we shall have 
an appreciation of the volume by one of the monks of the Ab- 
bot’s own monastery, Buckfast, in England. 


+ 


It gives us pleasure to recommend to O.F. readers the latest 
series of publications of our confreres of the Grail Press, St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. They include four booklets, 
chiefly on prayer, by Archbishop Goodier, S.J. (A more Excel- 
lent Way, The Charity of Jesus Christ, Hints on Prayer, Points 
for Meditation), each 15 cents; five on liturgical themes (New- 
ness of Life, Reflections on the Sunday and Feastday Introits, 
Rouse Thy Might, Reflections on the Collects, Fruitful Days, 
Reflections on the Communion-verses, Liturgical Essays, and D1- 
gest of the Liturgical Seasons, from the works of Dom Guéran- 
ger), each 25 cents. Most valuable of all is Glories of Divine 
Grace, Part I of a new translation by Father Patrick Shaughnes- 
sy, O.S.B., of Scheeben’s Herrlichkeiten der géttlichen Gnade. 
Unlike his classic Mysteries of Christianity, this work of Schee- 
ben does not presuppose a philosophical background; it is writ- 
ten simply, with warmth, but with typical theological mastery. 
Particularly instructive is the use he makes of the Eastern Fa- 
thers, above all, St. Cyril of Alexandria. This book, too, can be 
considered a classic, though a minor one, in its field. 


¢ 


The September issue of The Living Parish has an article en- 
titled ‘‘Forbid Them Not’’ by Mrs. Therese Mueller (author of 
Family Life in Christ), on parents’ obligations and rights in 
preparing their children for first holy Communion, that deserves 
general circulation, not only among parents, but among priests 
and teaching Sisters in schools. The principle of subsidiarity, 
enunciated by recent popes in connection with the social ques- 
tion, and extended explicitly to the religious sphere by Pius XII, 
applies to this case with special force. The August issue of 7 he 
Priest touched upon the same question: parochial schools have 
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taken over tasks which belong by divine right to the parents, and 
the results are harmful to a serious degree. Granted that many 
parents are delinquent; but all who compensate parental failures 
must ever be aware of the auxiliary character of their role, and 
constantly strive, through the children if necessary, to awaken 
the parents’ sense of responsibility and to restore to them their 
normal function as ‘spiritual teachers. The problem is doubtless 
complex, particularly in modern times; we invite comment or 
articles. 
o 


In connection with H.A.R.’s and earlier accounts of what is 
happening in France, the following paragraph from an article by 
Robert Speaight on reconstruction in France (“La Vie se re- 
prend’’), in the August 31 issue of the London Tablet, may pro- 
vide additional light: 


The newly found sense of fraternity is behind the liturgical de- 
velopments which are so marked a feature of French Catholic life. 
A variety of vivid pictures come into my mind. The vast stadium 
at Colombes thronged at midnight with 100,000 parishioners of 
Paris all chanting the Missa de Angelis—one heard the tramp of 
their feet homeward challenging the late revellers in the boites de 
nuit; a tiny wooden chapel among the pine woods at Arcachon 
with nine members of the same family all responding to the priest; 
the chapel of the Sanatorium of St. Hilaire, high up in the moun- 
tains near Grenoble, where the tubercular patients — all young stu- 
dents — gather round their chaplain and reply to the Mass which 
he says, facing them, over the plain altar; most impressive of all, 
perhaps, a small church in the suburbs of Lyons where the Abbé 
de Rémilleux carries on his astonishing apostolate. Here the con- 
gregation, mostly from the working class, recite the introit, grad- 
ual, offertory and communion in French, while a second priest reads 
the epistle and gospel in French at the same time as the celebrant 
is saying them in Latin. M. de Rémilleux will have no collections 
in his church; there is just an alms-box at the back where anyone 
may put in what he wishes. He has abolished all “grades” for 
funerals and weddings, and the local Council of Liberation, dom- 
inated by communists, invited him to become their President be- 
cause he was “the one man in that district who had conquered 
money.” 


. 


May we call the attention of our priest-readers to Father Cour- 
neen’s article on ‘‘Recent Trends with Regard to Fasting’’ in the 
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September Theological Studies. It quotes chapter and verse from 
theological authorities and members of the hierarchy in support 
of a position several times suggested by O.F. in regard to lenten 
fasting. The majority of Catholics have gradually come to feel 
themselves excused from the normal practice of fasting intended 
by the Church for all, or nearly all, her children, a practice con- 
sidered by the whole of tradition as a principal external means 
of furthering the sacrificial spirit and of our dying with Christ. 
The specific interpretation of the fasting law by most moralists 
since St. Alphonsus resulted largely in defeating the purpose of the 
law itself. Because of the all or nothing rule followed, bodily 
fasting, the Church’s ordinary means of penance, became some- 
thing for the few. Meanwhile the sacrament of penance became 
“confession’’: one no longer did penance; penance was something 
that was said. And the net result was that the spirit of penance, 
an essential ingredient of spiritual life, was very often lost to 
view. The word ‘‘fasting’’ in practice connoted principally the 
Communion fast from midnight. And this seemed to become all 
the more sacrosanct, the more the usual manner of fasting fell 
into disuse — even though, as the recent mitigation in certain 
instances seems to imply, this law too, in view of modern living 
conditions, often defeated its own purpose. Anyway, we think 
Father Courneen’s article most opportune, and of moment for all 
who desire conformity to the mind of the Church in her feast- 
ing and fasting. 


« 


Although convinced as much as ever that the rival series of 
translations of the Church Fathers represent a tragic waste of 
effort and talent, we cannot omit paying our respects to the first 
volume of the Ancient Christian Writers series, only recently 
published by the Newman Bookshop. It contains the letters of 
St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch, expertly done 
into English, with valuable footnotes and comments, by Rev. 
James Kleist, S.J., of St. Louis University. It ranks on a par 
with the best of the half-dozen or so translations of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers done under non-Catholic auspices. If this high 
standard can be maintained, it should mean a magnificent en- 
richment of our Catholic thought, and a healthy deepening of 
our spiritual roots. The times in which we live may be chaotic, 
but there are compensations: the Bible and the Fathers made at- 
tractively available to the general public! Our grandfathers would 
have envied us. 








